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DATA ON UNEMPLOYMENT FROM EMPLOYERS' 

RECORDS.* 

By Howard Woolston, Ph.D., Director of Wage Investigation for The 
New York State Factory Commission. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. — In a busy office an inquiring 
statistician is as welcome as a skeptic at a revival, and is 
frequently consigned to the same fate — conversion or perdition. 
The firm may have established a system of records so complex 
that the junior partner cannot study the sporting sheet be- 
fore noon, because of the reports that accumulate upon his 
desk. Or a recent lecture on efficiency may have so impressed 
the manager that he drives the book-keeper to profanity by 
requests for information upon man-hours, per capita output, 
inventory and depreciation. An enthusiastic business man at 
luncheon will bore you to exhaustion with details of discounts 
and commissions. But present yourself the next day with 
credentials from the state and ask for data from his pay-roll, 
and this same genial person fixes you with 'a cold stare and de- 
mands what plot of political burglary you are attempting to 
abet. It is like an unsolicited call from the doctor — a shock 
to the unwilling but not unsuspecting patient. In other 
words, industry generally does not wish to have its statistical 
symptoms made public. 

As a matter of fact, the average business man is not directly 
concerned about the facts of unemployment, nor do his records 
immediately show conditions in this respect. He knows how 
many persons were employed in his factory at any given time 
and how many places are now vacant. But he could not tell 
you offhand how many different individuals have been taken 
on during the course of a year or what has become of those 
who have been dropped. Modern industry counts upon the 
possibility of hanging out a sign, "Girl Wanted," and getting 
a score of applicants. What happens to those who are laid 
off at the end of the season does not worry it overmuch. 
Employers are usually more interested in output and wages 
than in vagrancy and pensions. Relatives, philanthropy, or 

* Address before the quarterly meeting of the American Statistical Association, Yale Club, New 
York City, April 17, 1915. 
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Merciful Providence are supposed somehow to haul in the 
slack. Business is business; not an asylum. So what do 
you expect? 

Of course you know the appalling waste of this policy of 
keeping business clean by allowing it to throw its human ref- 
use into the streets. You appreciate the social cost of per- 
mitting industry to scrap its useless personnel at the expense 
of the public. Some employers are ■also beginning to see 
that this is poor management, and are trying to organize a 
system for adjusting their human machinery, just as they have 
engineers to look after the management of the plant and its 
equipment. They are beginning to follow with care the 
records of their workmen and to place them where they can be 
employed steadily and efficiently. Indeed, efficiency seems to 
demand steadiness, for a temporary worker loses speed, deft- 
ness, and ready judgment in handling material. 

How great the loss from disorganizing a staff of workers and 
breaking in new hands may be, we do not know. The extent 
of seasonal fluctuations and individual shift have been dis- 
covered. For instance, the Factory Commission found 
yearly variations of 30 per cent, and 40 per cent, in the work- 
ing force of comparatively steady industries in this state. 
Twice as many workers are added and dropped annually by 
individual firms as are usually employed. This displacement 
is more serious than the figures suggest, because only about 
one fifth of the workers are steadily employed throughout the 
year, while more than one half of all remain with the same 
firm less than three months out' of twelve. Of course this 
shifting about involves loss of time between jobs. Out of 
1,500 women interviewed regarding this matter, 1,000 had 
lost time during the preceding year. This amounted on the 
average to more than one month for each of them. 

These figures indicate some of the data that can be obtained 
from the records of employers. One of the most profitable 
sources of information in these matters is the register of em- 
ployees kept by some firms. In the better establishments 
this is generally in the form of a card catalogue, containing the 
main facts presented on the application, such as the name, 
address, sex, age, birthplace, previous experience, and former 
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employers. To this information is usually added the date 
of engagement, department or occupation to which the per- 
son was assigned, rate of wages on beginning, together with 
subsequent transfers, and date of leaving with reasons there- 
for. Such files are mines of information regarding the in- 
dustrial history of workers, their advancement, replacement, 
and the steadiness of their employment. 

Unfortunately many firms do not keep an adequate register 
of employees. In some cases a factory hand is known only as 
"Joe," or "Number 539." The original number is frequently 
changed or the worker is shifted to another department 
without recording this fact. It is then almost impossible to 
identify "Joe" among three or four persons of the same name 
or to trace "Number 539" with any certainty that the same 
individual is being followed. I recollect an instance of a man 
in a Pittsburgh mill, who was absolutely volatilized by the 
overturn of a bucket of molten steel. His relatives sought 
compensation from the company. But his name was not 
opposite the number assigned to the dead workman. There 
were literally no remains to identify, and so the man simply 
disappeared — lost in the records of the mill. 

Very often the home address given by employees is false or 
has long been changed. This frequently occasions misunder- 
standing as to living conditions or causes delay in receiving 
official communications. An outbreak of smallpox appears in 
an Italian lodging house where several hands in a local choco- 
late factory live. Records of the firm show no such address 
for any of its employees, and the questions of the visiting 
physician are answered evasively. The first intimation the 
cocoa manufacturer has that his workmen have been bunking 
next to an advanced case of the disease, is when, after a brief 
absence, one man yells because his neighbor has struck his 
recently vaccinated arm. 

It seems very important that every employer should keep a 
proper registry of all persons who work for him. This would 
insure correct identification of employees whose domicile, 
citizenship, majority, occupation, means of support, and past 
experience might be questioned, and for whom the firm might 
prove in some way responsible. Such a record is now required 
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for certain classes of employees, but it should be demanded 
for every worker in an establishment. This seems to be a 
proper measure for those of you who are interested in ade- 
quate labor statistics to frame and to urge. Certainly uni- 
form records containing such information would greatly 
simplify the work of labor authorities in tracing industrial 
histories, and would enable them to know for a certainty 
who had been employed by a given firm. 

In many cases the pay-roll is the only record of employees. 
It generally shows for each date of payment, the number of 
persons working and the earnings of each for the preceding 
period. This, of course, is our main source of information 
regarding employment. But the way these records are kept 
would harrow your orderly souls. Some are in the pocket 
memoranda of proprietors. In other cases a weekly sheet is 
made up and then thrown away. The better firms have 
beautiful loose-leaf books, showing opposite the name of each 
employee for a number of weeks the rate of wages, time worked 
or pieces turned out, additions, deductions, and total earnings. 
From such records one can readily follow the fluctuation in 
employment and wages. 

Here again, it seems important that a body such as this 
should concern itself to secure the keeping of proper records. 
Without them, we can have no adequate statistical data. 
The matter of days or hours employed, or of output for piece 
workers, is fully as important for an understanding of the state 
of industry as is a figure giving the number of persons at work 
and their rates or actual payments. During a slack season 
half the workers may be on part time although nominally 
employed, or extra hands may be engaged for a few hours a 
day during a busy period. These facts would pass unnoticed 
in a general statement of total persons employed. I hope that 
some of you with an interest in scientific book-keeping will 
suggest a simple, uniform pay-roll, time sheet, and record of 
output that may be urged upon progressive employers. 

But finally, the extent and causes of unemployment can 
never be studied properly until we secure uniform periodic 
reports from large numbers of employers. This, it seems to 
me, the state should require at short intervals in order to 
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supplement the work of the federal government. The general 
form used by the Census authorities or that required by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics offer good models 
to follow. Perhaps a statement of persons employed each 
week and total payments to the same would form a de- 
sirable basis. The addition of a simple classification of the 
number of persons receiving specified wages would enor- 
mously increase the information conveyed. 

It is desirable also that such reports should give not only 
the number of persons employed at any time, but the number 
of individuals who have been added or dropped by the firm 
during a certain interval. This shows the fluidity of the labor 
market, which is quite as important as an index of its general 
rise and fall. In stock quotations we want to know not merely 
the current price, but also how many shares changed hands 
at that figure. In weather reports we ask not only the baro- 
metric pressure but also the direction and velocity of the wind. 
So in labor reports we should be able to find not merely how 
many workers have jobs at a given time, but how long they 
can hold the jobs. 

Through the active interest of a group such as this, ade- 
quate returns from employers as to the state of their business 
might be secured. Many men of affairs would welcome a 
unorough-going study of the labor market and would do their 
part to make it possible, if they were assured that the returns 
would be dealt with in a strictly scientific manner. Employers 
now resent the duplicate demands of several authorities, and 
view with suspicion the efforts of any administration to in- 
vestigate the details of their business. This unwillingness to 
submit to what is termed "political interference" may be 
justified, since one administration may establish a system of 
returns and the following one may reconstruct the whole plan. 
If, however, a national body of scientists and practical men 
would establish standards and insist upon their being followed, 
much of this unwillingness to supply information would be 
removed. 

The federal government has already done much to secure 
the cooperation of representative firms throughout the country 
in this matter of reports upon business conditions. The 
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states have not all been equally successful. But if their work 
could closely follow that of the national authorities and articu- 
late with it, there is no reason why the country might not be 
covered with a net-work of centers for gathering accurate and 
timely information. 

You know how the system of labor exchanges in Germany 
was established largely through the efforts of a few men who 
gradually brought together various agencies throughout the 
Empire. With the help of the national and state authorities 
represented in this society, there is no reason why we may not 
hope soon to organize a scheme of intelligence bureaus that 
will cover this country. Their bulletins of information for 
each region will soon become invaluable to large employers 
of labor, who will study them as carefully as the quotations 
of the produce exchange and the statements of the banks. 
For labor, after all, is the most important single factor in busi- 
ness; and once business men have learned that the movements 
of the labor market can be rationally followed, predicted, and 
controlled no group in the community will be more eager to 
help in the adjustment of its problems than the fair-minded 
employers of America. 

But the problem of unemployment is too difficult for any 
class in the community to deal with out of hand. We have 
long since ceased to hope that passing the hat and taking up 
a collection for the man out of work will serve as a solution. 
The relief funds of charitable agencies and trade unions can 
not sustain a growing number of dependents at times when 
their contributions fall off. It is useless to ask employers to 
furnish additional jobs when their business is inactive. And 
by a bitter irony of fate, the administration cannot undertake 
public works because its resources also are straightened 
during periods of industrial depression. Here, then, is a des- 
perate situation that recurs with increasing acuteness. What 
can be done? 

This appears to be a problem of the sort that an actuary 
tackles when he calculates the cost of insuring during periods 
of productivity the lives and health of men who are bound to 
fall ill, grow old, and die. The business world must somehow 
be brought to distribute and adjust the burdens of adversity 
during its periods of prosperity. 
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But what actuary would attempt to fix any insurance rate 
without careful study of the experience of large numbers of 
cases at risk for long periods of time? Here is where the 
statistician must help by collecting a sufficient body of re- 
liable data. And who are better able to furnish the facts 
regarding the cycles of trade than employers, whose de- 
mand is the stimulus of the labor market? 

When these men can be brought to see that by pooling 
their experience they can furnish the basis for a scientific solu- 
tion of this problem, I believe they will not be slow to do so. 
And when, as a plain business proposition, they understand 
that lessening unemployment means lowering charges upon 
industry, I am sure they will take rapid and effective measures 
to bring order and regularity into the erratic and irresponsible 
conduct of their fellows. 



